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Higher Education in Greece 


HE INSTITUTIONS of higher education in 

Greece are in some respects like those in the 
United States and in other respects quite different. 
Some of them are Government institutions, others 
are maintained under private auspices. 


Institutions of Higher Education 


There are five Government institutions of higher 
learning in Greece: the National and Capodistrian 
University of Athens, the University of Salonika, 
the Polytechnic School in Athens, the School of 
Economics and Commercial Sciences in Athens, and 
the Higher Agricultural School in Votanikos, which 
is a few miles from Athens. All these institutions 
are subsidized by the State and are supervised by 
the Ministry of Education. They follow uniform 
procedures and standards with regard to the election 
and the appointment of faculties, the qualifications 
of faculty members, student admission and gradu- 
ation requirements, and other academic matters 
such as annual and final examinations. 

In addition to these five institutions there are 
also the professional military schools of higher 
education under the Ministry of National Defense. 
These schools admit the graduates of the 6-year 
gymnasium (high school) and offer a 3-year course. 
If successful in examinations after the third year, 
the graduates become commissioned officers in the 
National Armed Forces of the Army, Navy, or the 
Air Force. 

There are a few foreign schools which provide 
research facilities in fields such as archeology 


*Specialist on exchange of information on education in the 
Near and the Far East, Office of Education. Dr. Sassani has 
recently traveled in Greece and studied its system of education. 
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(British School of Archeology, French School of 
Archeology, and Italian School of Archeology in 
Athens), and classical studies (American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens). 

There is another relatively new institution called 
the Panteios School of Political Science. It was 
established in 1932 by a journalist whose ambition 
was to offer courses, particularly in sociology, social 
relations, political science, and journalism, to 
anyone who desired to understand political and 
other current problems. Although the school is 
under the Ministry of Education and is supposed 
to be in the list of the higher educational institutions 
of the Ministry, the title seems to have been granted 
under peculiar circumstances during the period of 
the Metaxas Government (1935-40). The Panteios 
School of Political Science offers a 3-year course of 
studies to graduates of secondary commercial and 
classical high schools. It is managed by the General 
Assembly of Professors and the Directing Committee 
comprising a few professors chosen by its faculty. 
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Organization 


The National University of Athens and the Uni- 
versity of Salonika are the only multifaculty univer- 
sities in the country. The Polytechnic School in 
Athens has departments of architecture and of 
civil, electrical, mechanical, and chemical engineer- 
ing. The School of Economics and Commercial 
Sciences has departments of international law, 
business, civil law, commercial law, economics, 
political science, finance, and mathematics. The 
Higher Agricultural School is not organized in 
deDartments. 

The University of Athens was founded by King 
Otho in 1837 and was then called the University 
of Otho. After his exile, the name was changed to 
the National University. The university is com- 
posed of the following faculties or colleges: theology; 
law; medicine, including dentistry and pharmacy; 
philosophy; and sciences, which include math- 
ematics, physics, and chemistry. 

The University of Salonika was founded by the 
Government and was started with the Faculty of 
Philosophy in 1926. In 1928, the Faculties of Law, 
Political Science, Natural Sciences, and Mathematics 
were established. A Faculty of Medicine is being 
established. 


Administration 


All these five State institutions govern them- 
selves and administer their own affairs under the 
general authority and supervision of the Higher 
Education Directorate, corresponding to a division, 
of the Ministry of Education. In the National 
University of Athens and the University of Salonika 
there are three main administrative bodies—the 
Senate, the Faculty Council, and the General 
Assembly. 

The highest governing authority in these univer- 
sities is the Senate, which is composed of the rector 
(president), the deans, and one other representative 
from each faculty. The Senate usually decides on 
financial and disciplinary matters. Generally, the 
disciplinary actions pertaining to faculty members 
are referred to a special National Supreme Court. 
The term of the Senate is 1 year. 

The Faculty Council or the Faculty Assembly is 
composed of all the regular professors in each 
faculty or college. This body decides on all aca- 
demic matters pertaining to the faculty or school 
concerned. 
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The General Assembly is made up of all the regular 
full professors on the staff of the university. It 
elects the Senate, directors where there are such 
officials, professors, and other members of the 
teaching staff; proposes new legislation; and handles 
all internal academic matters. 

The remaining three State institutions 
only a Senate and a General Assembly. 


have 


Admission Requirements 


Admission to any one of these five State institu- 
tions of higher learning is by presentation of a 
diploma or a graduation certificate from a recognized 
gymnasium or its equivalent. Such a diploma 
usually indicates that the student has completed the 
prescribed course of studies and has passed the final 
comprehensive public secondary examinations. 

Under the new system the standard secondary 
school program for girls and boys is completed in a 
6-year gymnasium which offers three lines or 
majors—literature, natural sciences, and mathe- 
matics. The 6-year secondary education is based 
on 6 years of elementary or primary education. 

In addition, each school and the faculty of each 
university has its own entrance examination require- 
ments. For example, for the faculty of mathematics 
and physics, for chemistry, or for pharmacy, an 
applicant must also pass examinations in Greek 
composition, mathematics, and chemistry. 

All the institutions have a quota system which 
places further restrictions on admissions to various 
faculties. For instance, the yearly quota assigned 
for the University of Salonika is 150; for the Poly- 
technic School, 80; for the School of Economics 
and Commercial Sciences, 350; and for the Higher 
Agricultural School, 40. 


Degrees 


Except the Higher Agricultural School, all the 
other four State institutions of higher learning grant 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. The University of 
Athens offers the degrees of master of philosophy, 
master of science, master of law, and master of 
pharmacy. Four years of study are required to 
obtain the master’s degree. The university also 
offers licentiate degrees in pharmacy and in theology, 
which require only 3 years. The master of medicine 
degree is offered after 5 years of study. The degree 
of doctor of medicine is granted after the sixth year 
and the submission of an acceptable thesis. The 
University of Salonika offers the same degrees except 
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those in theology and medicine. A department of 
medicine is being established. The Polytechnic 
School offers master’s degrees in civil, mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical engineering, all of which 
require 4 years of study. The doctorate in engineer- 
ing is granted after a fifth year of study and the 
presentation of an acceptable thesis. 

The School of Economics and Commercial Sciences 
offers the degree of master of economics and com- 
mercial science after 3 years of study. After the 
fourth year and the presentation of an acceptable 
thesis, the doctor of economics degree may be 
granted. There is also a special master of business 
education degree, which is offered to those who wish 
to enter a teaching career. 


Teaching Personnel 


The academic career personnel have the following 
ranks or titles: Permanent regular professors, as- 
sociate permanent professors and associate temporary 
professors for 3-year periods (it may be 5), so-called 
adjunct temporary professors, and assistant profes- 
sors. There are also nonacademic career staff, well- 
known people in private life who give lectures from 
time totime. Instructors are those who are engaged 
in teaching foreign languages, typewriting, or short- 
hand. 

All the career teaching personnel are elected by the 
General Assembly. A regular professor must have 
a doctoral degree and have written a thesis or books 
which have been published. He must have had 
teaching experience in one of the immediate lower 
academic levels. If the candidate has not had teach- 
ing experience he may be elected to an assistant 
professorship. ‘Teachers holding other ranks should 
have at least the master’s degree and some experience 
and specialization in their respective fields. 

The procedure for the election is rather long; often 
it takes 6 to 9 months, sometimes 1 or 2 years. Five 
different committees must consider the qualifications 
of an applicant for a permanent teaching position. 

The total number of regular permanent professors 
at the National University of Athens is 100, and there 
are about as many of the other categories, such as 
assistant professors, adjunct professors, and instruc- 
tors. The University of Salonika has 50 regular per- 
manent professors and about the same number of 
other ranks. The Polytechnic School in Athens has 
40 permanent professors and about one-half as many 
other members of the teaching staff. The School of 
Economics and Commercial Sciences has 25, and the 
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Higher Agricultural School, 15 full or regular perma- 
nent professors. 

The Panteios School of Political Science has 30 
permanent regular professors. This relatively large 
number of regular professors is due to the fact that 
the teaching personnel are not appointed through the 
regular established academic procedure, and no at- 
tempt is made to maintain rigid standards regarding 
the qualifications of the staff. 


Enrollment 


The annual enrollment for 1950-51 for the Na- 
tional University of Athens was as follows: Theology, 
200; philosophy, 300; sciences, 450; medicine, 650; 
law, 2,000. In the same year the enrollments in the 
other institutions were: University of Salonika, 650; 
the Polytechnic School in Athens, 580; the School of 
Economics and Commercial Sciences, 1,680; and the 
Higher Agricultural School, 325. These enrollments 
greatly exceed the established quotas. 

The chaotic postwar era conditions have created 
many difficulties. The actual enrollment in almost 
all these institutions has swelled far beyond the 
facilities provided. Because of the requirements of 
special decrees and executive orders, most of these 
schools were obliged to abolish the entrance exami- 
nations; they were forced to admit many students, 
particularly veterans, displaced persons, and refugee 
youths with very meager secondary education. 


Financial Support 


Before the war and when the economic conditions 
were good in Greece, the National University of 
Athens derived most of its funds from its own re- 
sources such as the income from property and trust 
funds and fees. The yearly deficit was paid by the 
State Treasury. As the war conditions affected the 
private revenue of the University, the Government 
started to increase its subsidies. Formerly the ratio 
was 80 to 20; now this is reversed—80 percent of the 
university annual income is from the State and 20 
percent is from the university’s resources. 

The University of Salonika is very largely support- 
ed by the Government. The Polytechnic School in 
Athens possesses considerable property. Unfortun- 
ately, due to inflation, the income from its property 
is negligible. The School of Economics and Com- 
mercial Sciences finances the administrative expenses 
through its own private income from fees, trust 
funds, and so forth. Academic personnel in the in- 
stitution are paid by the State. The financial 
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position of the Higher School of Agriculture is about 
the same as that of the School of Economics and 
Commercial Sciences. 

The inflationary condition prevailing in the 
country since 1942 makes it difficult to give equiva- 
lent figures in stabilized currencies. Doubtless it has 
resulted in serious setbacks in the development of 
the country’s higher education. During the war and 
through the occupation period, buildings and school 
equipment were greatly damaged. In addition, the 
budgetary difficulties since 1942 have created many 
problems in the school building program and have 
curtailed many instruction facilities. Through ECA 
and Marshall Plan aid some construction is going 
on, and some of the laboratories are being equipped. 


Teacher Training 


Until 1933, the preparation of the elementary 
school teachers was taken care of by the old type 
normal schools. The candidates were admitted to 
them after attending the gymnasium for 1 or 2 years. 
In 1934, these normal schools were abolished and 
replaced by the pedagogical academies, as they are 
called now. Those wishing to enter these institutions 
are required to have completed the gymnasium. 
The candidates for these academies must also pass 
an entrance examination in Ancient Greek, com- 
position in modern Greek, modern Greek history, 
science, and mathematics. Moreover, they must be 
in good health, of certain height, and not more than 
25 years old. The entrance examination is supposed 
to be as difficult as that of the university. Ordinarily 
there are twice as many candidates as can be accept- 
ed. After the students are admitted they stay for 2 
years. They pay about $10 a year to defray part of 
the school expenses. 

At the present, there are 11 State teachers colleges 
in Greece. In addition there are two half-private 
and half-State teachers colleges which belong to the 
“Society of the Friends of Education.” Most of 
these institutions, particularly those in the provinces, 
are not yet well organized and lack qualified staff. 


Ministry of Education 


The Ministry of Education is composed of several 
directorates, or divisions, such as elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. These are the 
executive bodies of the Ministry. There is also a 
Supreme Council of Education which was established 
about 80 years ago by King Otho, and whose func- 
tion is supposed to be to propose legislation. How- 
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ever, this body merely acts as coordinator between 
the various directorates and as an advisory board 
concerning transfers or promotions of personnel in 
the elementary and secondary schools. This council 
does not interfere with higher education. 

The Directorate of Higher Education is charged 
with the general supervision of higher institutions of 
learning. The director is immediately under the 
Minister of Education and his executive officer who 
is called General Secretary of the Ministry. The 
Minister of Education is a member of the King’s 
Cabinet, and his term of office is usually brief. The 
General Secretary is appointed to the Ministry and 
is not a permanent official. However, sometimes 
he is reappointed by the succeeding Minister. Pro- 
fessional schools, technical schools, trade schools, 
and so forth are under different ministries in accord- 
ance with their professional connection. 





Center for Continuing Education 


Micuican STATE COLLEGE will soon begin using its 
newest educational structure—the Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education. 

The $2,000,000 center, a modern 7-story structure, 
was financed largely through a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich. It is 
designed primarily to accommodate the thousands of 
Michigan residents who come to the campus each 
year for special courses and conferences to help them 
improve their vocational abilities and everyday living. 
It will also serve as a working laboratory for hotel 
and restaurant students at the college. The building 
has 193 hotel-type double rooms, dining facilities for 
more than 1,000 persons, an auditorium seating 355 
persons, 15 conference rooms with seating accom- 
modations ranging from 10 to 100, and audio-visual 
rooms and other informal meeting areas. A parking 
lot for 350 cars adjoins the building. Also included 
in the building are 5 laboratories and a reading room 
for hotel and restaurant management students. 
There will be special laboratories for restaurant 
practice, furnishings, mechanical equipment, gro- 
ceries, and accounting and front office. 

The Kellogg Center will provide facilities for 
conducting the on-campus phases of its continuing 
programs. During the 1950-51 year more than 
125,000 persons, representing 250 separate groups, 
were served by the Continuing Education Service. 
With the completion of the new building, this total 
is expected to near the 250,000 mark by 1953. 
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Administration of Graduate Schools’ 


HE COMMITTEE on Graduate Work of the 

Association of Graduate Schools, in reporting 
to the Association at its most recent meeting, sum- 
marized data from a questionnaire sent to the deans 
of the graduate schools which are members of the 
Association. The summary is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


General Picture 


There are great variations to be found in the ad- 
ministration of graduate work. Any attempt to 
present what might be called the picture of an aver- 
age graduate school can only be properly evaluated 
in the light of these extremes. In some institutions 
graduate work is highly organized and centralized 
in the graduate office. In others there is almost no 
Organization, the departments carrying the entire 
load. Correspondingly, the dean in some institu- 
tions occupies a position comparable with that of a 
vice president of the university. In others he is 
concerned primarily with the keeping of records, 
and the administration of policies which are set by 
departments. One graduate school seems to flourish 
without a dean. Nevertheless, in spite of these wide 
variations, there does appear to be uniformity with 
respect to some procedures in the graduate schools 
in a large number of institutions. A knowledge of 
both well-established procedures and suggested in- 
novations may be useful to deans in all graduate 
schools. 

Keeping in mind the great variations which exist 
in organization, we obtain from the results of the 
questionnaire the following picture of our graduate 
schools. The average graduate school within the 
Association is composed of approximately 2,000 
students, the smallest school having 192 and the 
largest school between 5,000 and 6,000. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, due to its unique organization, 
has the largest enrollment of nearly 8,000. The 
importance of the graduate school in the institution 
as a whole, as measured by the percent of the student 
body found in the graduate school, varies from a low 
of 5 percent up to a high of 40 percent, Chicago 
naturally being still higher with 75 percent. The 
average is 20 percent In some institutions only 2 


*Supplied by Dean Henry E. Bent, Graduate School, University 
of Missouri. Dean Bent was chairman of the committee from 
whose report the statement is taken. 
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advanced degrees are given, in others as many as 
26 with an average of 7. 


Functions of the Dean 


The functions of the dean vary as much among 
institutions as the size and organization of the 
graduate school. Very frequently he is chairman of 
a department teaching an average of 4 hours of class- 
work a week, giving three or four undergraduate 
courses over a period of years, and three or four 
graduate courses. He is likely to have three or 
four candidates working with him for the master’s 
degree, and also two or three candidates for the doc- 
tor’s degree. It is not surprising then to find that 
he often has a fairly large staff to aid him in the 
administration of graduate work. On an average 
there will be 1.7 individuals of professorial rank, in 
addition to tae dean, assisting with the administra- 
tive work, although in many institutions there will 
be no other member of the faculty and in some insti- 
tutions as many as 4. He will have at least 1 secre- 
tary, although he may have as many as 8, the average 
being a little over 2. There may be no stenog- 
raphers, although a maximum of 14 is reported, with 
an average of a little less than 5. Thus in general 
there will be between 8 and 9 individuals assisting 
in the administration of graduate work, with a maxi- 
mum of 16 and a minimum of 1. 


Budgets 


The budget for the administration of graduate 
work and the support of research varies widely among 
institutions. In some little more than postage is 
provided, in others $150,000 a year is allocated for 
the administration of the graduate office. The aver- 
age is $25,000 exclusive of the dean’s salary. Funds 
for grants and aid to research vary from nothing to 
$500,000 with an average of $90,000 a year. Schol- 
arship funds also fluctuate widely from almost 
nothing up to $234,000 a year, the average being 
$100,000. One institution reports $54,000 for pub- 
lication of nonjournal articles, the average here 
being $15,000. Many institutions have funds for 
summer research appointments, the maximum being 
$25,000 and the average $12,000. A few have funds 
for sabbatical leave, special lectures, or lectureships, 
and a very few administer a travel fund for trips to 
professional meetings. 
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Administrative Responsibilities 


Turning now to administrative responsibilities, 
we find less variation. In most schools all the gradu- 
ate work in the institution, especially that leading to 
the master’s and doctor’s degree is centered in the 
graduate school. A graduate faculty, which is 
usually not set apart from the general faculty, ap- 
proves of major policies and formally approves of 
candidates for degrees. A committee, usually ap- 
pointed by the president, considers questions of 
waiving of rules, establishes the degree require- 
ments, determines general policy, approves of course 
changes, very often passes upon whether or not a 
given department is qualified to give the doctor’s 
degree, and makes recommendations for scholarships 
and fellowships. 

The dean is usually given the responsibility of 
sharing with a committee the above responsibilities, 
and in addition admits students to the graduate 
school, has charge of registration, the recording of 
grades, and the requesting of students to withdraw 
in case work is of an inferior quality. The dean is 
usually an informal adviser of many graduate stu- 
dents. His major concern, however, is with the 
program for the doctor’s degree in that he appoints 
examining committees, approves of the dissertation 
and any request to do nonresident research, keeps a 
record of grades and the meeting of the language 
requirement, and finally presents the candidates for 
the degree. In many cases he appoints a reader for 
a thesis, and attends the final Ph. D. examination 
in person. He sometimes has responsibility in con- 
nection with the placement of graduate students, 
but usually has little to do with loans to students. 


Relationship of the Dean to the Faculty 


The dean’s relationship to the faculty varies 
widely, from institution to institution. Usually he 
is consulted with respect to some appointments to 
the faculty and with regard to advancement in 
rank and salary of the staff. In some institutions 
he is consulted with respect to departmental budgets. 
He has many connections with research as indicated 
above in the statement regarding the budget, and 
also in the fact that he acts upon requests to outside 
agencies for research funds and approves of grants 
from outside agencies. He prepares an annual re- 
port to the president, and is generally consulted by 
the president regarding problems dealing with the 
graduate school. Occasionally his position is one 
in which he is consulted frequently on general uni- 
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versity problems. He usually serves on a few com- 
mittees such as the library committee and the sum- 
mer session committee. In some institutions he has 
almost no committee work, in one institution the 
dean served on 47 committees and was chairman of 
17. The dean represents the university at meetings 
of the graduate deans and, frequently, in other 
capacities. 





Defense Information Bulletin 


Two NEW NUMBERS of the Defense Information 
Bulletin have been issued. One deals with regula- 
tions of the National Production Authority and the 
other with the deferment of students from Selective 
Service. 

NPA ReEcuLaTIONS 

As a result of actions taken by the National 
Production Authority on August 3, 1951, several 
of the regulations regarding construction have been 
revised, but the basic position of school, college, and 
library construction has not been changed. In 
brief, the NPA took the following actions: 

1. Issued an order which prohibits beginning all 
new school, college, and library construction which 
requires more than two tons of steel and 200 pounds 
of copper unless the prime contractor receives an 
authorized construction schedule and an allotment 
of these materials. Prohibitions against the use of 
copper and aluminum are retained as are also pro- 
hibitions against construction of certain types of 
projects. 

2. Amended Controlled Materials Plan Regula- 
tion 6! to prohibit the continuation after October 1, 
1951, of school, college, and library construction 
projects unless (a) they are authorized by the U. S. 
Office of Education and (bd) the contractor receives 
from the U. S. Office of Education an authorized 
construction schedule and related CMP allotment. 

3. Issued Directive 1 to CMP Regulation 6, setting 
forth certain rules and regulations limiting the begin- 
ning or continuation of construction and permitting 
self-authorization of projects which require 2 tons or 
less of steel and 200 pounds or less of copper. 

4, Amended NPA Delegation 14,2 which em- 
powers claimant agencies to process certain con- 
struction applications under the new regulations. 


1 CMP Reg. 6 deals with construction under the Controlled Materials Plan; it 
explains how to get materials for construction under the plan. 

2 NPA Delegation 14 delegated certain functions to each of eight persons, 
including the Federal Security Administrator. 
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The U. S. Office of Education will continue as here- 
tofore to process all applications from schools, 
colleges, and libraries. 

The new regulations do not affect the status of 
construction projects for which the Office of Educa- 
tion has issued permits and has authorized an allot- 
ment of critical materials. 


DEFERMENT OF STUDENTS 


Questions have been raised recently concerning 
the authority of an institution of higher education 
(a) to request a student’s occupational deferment, 
and (b) to appeal the case of a student whose occupa- 





tional deferment has been denied by a Selective 
Service local board. It can be stated that a “request 
for deferment” for a student would be an appro- 
priate step for an institution to take at any time 
during the interval between the student’s first regis- 
tration with his Selective Service local board and 
the mailing out to him by that board of the classifi- 
cation from which an appeal is to be taken. An 
appeal is the appropriate procedure after the notice 
of classification has been mailed out. Institutional 
authorities, of course, will in each case decide whether 
they wish to request deferment or to appeal the 
classification on behalf of any student. 





New Proposal for Veterans 


DUCATIONAL and training benefits for vet- 

erans who served in the active military, naval, 
or air service since the beginning of hostilities in 
Korea are contemplated in bills which have recently 
been introduced in both houses of the Congress: 
Senate Bill 1940, introduced by Senator Kerr for 
himself and Senator George, and House Bills 5038 
(Forrester) and 5040 (Rankin). These bills are 
identical except that the title used in the Kerr bill 
and the Forrester bill is “Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1951,” while that of the Rankin bill is “Korean 


Conflict Servicemen’s Readjustment Act.” 
Eligibility Provisions 


To be eligible for the educational and training 
benefits provided in the bills, an individual must 
have been on active service for at least 90 days dur- 
ing the period between June 27, 1950, and a later 
date to be determined in the future by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress. This minimum period of 90 days would be 
exclusive of any time during which the veteran was 
assigned to a civilian institution for a course of 
education or training substantially the same as es- 
tablished courses offered to civilians, or as a cadet 
or midshipman at one of the service academies. 
The 90-day minimum would not apply to an indi- 
vidual discharged or released from active service 
because of a service-incurred injury or disability. 
A further condition of eligibility would be that the 
education or training of the individual must have 
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been interrupted by his entrance into the service. 
This condition would be waived, however, for any 
individual who had not passed his twenty-third 
birthday on June 27, 1950, or the date of his entrance 
into the service, whichever was the later. 

Courses of education or training would have to be 
initiated within 2 years after the individual’s dis- 
charge from active service. The termination date 
for the educational and training benefits provided 
under the bills would be set at 7 years after the date 
established by Presidential proclamation or con- 
current resolution of the Congress. 


Benefits Provided 


A veteran meeting the eligibility requirements 
established would be entitled to a course of education 
or training of a length not to exceed his period of 
active service. The maximum period of education 
or training allowable under the bills would be 48 
months. Individuals whose education or training 
was not interrupted by their entrance into the serv- 
ice, but who are otherwise eligible, would be entitled 
to a period of education or training up to a maximum 
of 12 months. 

Payments by the Veterans Administration to 
educational or training institutions would be limited 
under the bills to one-half of the tuition and fees 
charged to regular nonveteran students of the same 
category, and in no event could the total amount 
paid by the veteran and the Veterans Administra- 
tion exceed that charged to other students. In 
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addition, payments for tuition and fees by the 
Veterans Administration would be limited to $300 
for a full-time course for an ordinary school year. 

A single allowance would be made under the bills 
to cover subsistence, supplies, and equipment. This 
would amount to $80 a month for a veteran without 
dependents, $110 a month for a veteran with one 
dependent, and $125 a month for a veteran with 
more than one dependent. 


Other Provisions 


A veteran might enroll in any approved educa- 
tional or training institution to which he could gain 
admission and might pursue any course of instruction 
except those which are classified in the bills as 
avocational or recreational. Within his period of 
eligibility the veteran would be allowed one change 
of course without the approval of the Veterans 
Administration, but additional changes of course 
might be allowed by the Veterans Administration 
under certain conditions. 

Safeguards are written into the bills to prevent the 
recurrence of abuses such as were encountered 
under the World War II GI bill, particularly in 
connection with schools operated for profit. 





Have You a UN Program? 


Tue Unitep States GovERNMENT has been asked 
by the United Nations to prepare a comprehensive 
report concerning programs for teaching about the 
UN and its affiliated specialized agencies in the 
educational institutions of this country, with par- 
ticular attention to developments during the past 
2 years. In many colleges and universities the 
subject is treated not only in specific courses on 
international organization or international relations 
offered by the department of political science or 
history, but also in a wide variety of other fields 
where some aspect is appropriate, such as education, 
sociology, economics, and geography. 

The preparation of the report on behalf of the 
United States has been entrusted to the Office of 
Education. Institutions which have developed pro- 
grams in this field are invited to bring them to the 
attention of the Office with a sufficiently detailed 
description so that an adequate presentation of 
successful experiments can be incorporated in the 
report. The experience of colleges and universities 
in presenting the subject through various approaches 
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will be valuable to other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, both in this country and abroad. Since the 
United States report must be transmitted to the 
Secretary General of United Nations before Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, the Office of Education hopes to receive 
information concerning college and university 
programs early this fall. 





Program for College Teachers 


Tue University or Minnesota has established a 
special program for college teachers, particularly for 
those who have received grants from the Ford 
Foundation to improve their competence in under- 
graduate teaching. ' The program is organized “‘as a 
full-year informal workshop, consisting of general 
sessions, seminars, courses, and individual projects.” 
In consultation with the director, each participant 
will determine which of the offerings and facilities 
are most useful for his purposes. Although this is a 
nondegree program, students may earn credits 
toward graduate degrees where that is appropriate. 

An advisory committee of 19 persons representing 
relevant fields of the university is assisting in the 
program. The dean of the graduate school and the 
dean of the college of education are cochairmen of 
the committee. Russell M. Cooper is executive 
director. 





Southern Universities Use Facilities of 


Air University and TVA 


RELATIONSHIPS with colleges and universities are 
being established through the Southern Regional 
Education program by Air University at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Alabama, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Under cooperative arrangements between Air 
University and the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education, three kinds of awards are 
available for graduate students and faculty mem- 
bers of civilian institutions. Fellowships estab- 
lished at and by Air University, ranging from $3,100 
to $3,825 a year, are to be awarded to graduate 
students working for the doctor’s degree, and pro- 
fessorships ranging from $4,600 to $6,400 a year are 
available to faculty members doing postdoctoral 
research on problems of interest to the Air Force. 


1 For a statement concerning the grants see Hicuer Epucation for Sept. 1, 


1951. 
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A third type of award will carry no compensation, 
but will admit selected students to the facilities of 
Air University without expense for periods up to 1 
year. Students and faculty members will apply 
through their institutions on forms provided by Air 
University. 

Meanwhile, upon recommendation of the Regional 
Board’s Committee on University-Agency Relations, 
reports on facilities at both TVA and Air University 
are to be published shortly and distributed to all 
universities and colleges in the South. Institutions 
will be invited to designate any specific opportunity 
they see for strengthening any of their own programs 





through use of these “outside” facilities, and visits 
will be arranged. Because of their specific respon- 
sibilities, both Air University and TVA have research 
projects under way of a type and scope which few, 
if any, single institutions could undertake in these 
specialized fields. 

In this program professors and students will have 
an opportunity to work with world-wide authorities 
and unique physical plants on problems such as 
hydraulic engineering, aviation medicine, inland 
water navigation, psychological warfare, the govern- 
mental and social organization of potential friends 
and enemies of the United States, and many others. 





Co-Op Students Earn Half 


TOTAL of $527,191 was earned in 1950-51 by 
441 students at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, who, under the cooperative program 
alternate between periods of full-time class work and 
equal periods of work at regular jobs in business and 
industry. 

The cooperative program has been in operation at 
the institute since 1912. It now includes the 
mechanical, electrical, chemistry, food administra- 
tion, and retailing departments. Students attend 
school full time for the first year and alternate 
between periods of work and study in their second 
and third years of the 3-year programs, which lead 
to the associate in applied science degree. 

In the institute’s cooperative work program 


Million 


By LAWRENCE LIPSETT and LEO F. SMITH * 


placements are made only in the student’s major 
field of study. The attempt is made to work out 
with the employer a “job circuit” in which the 
student moves through different jobs to gain a broader 
idea of the industry. 

In addition to its educational and motivational 
values, the cooperative plan assists in democratizing 
education. In many cases the plan makes it finan- 
cially possible for some students to continue their 
education after high school. Students in the 
mechanical, electrical, and chemistry departments 
earn roughly twice the amount needed for tuition, 
books, and laboratory fees. This leaves a con- 
siderable amount to apply toward room, board, and 
other expenses. 


Earnings of students under the cooperative program at the Rochester Institute of Technology, 1950-51 






































| 
Second-year students Third-year students 
Department l l Total 
Number) Highest | Lowest | Average Number! Highest | Lowest | Average 
hguitisisinaeiass |_ 
Mechanical !. ---..------- bawiw ae weneeenen 44 | $1, 640 | $1, 240 | $1, 440 70 | $1,800 | $1,330 | $1,565 |g172, 910 
ES oe eee eRe eee 52 | 1,760 |} 1,240) 1,440 41 2, 133 1,330 | 1,600 | 140, 480 
a IT 20 | 15800) 1,240] 15520 33| 2'000| 15240} 1.620| 83. 860 
Food Administration '............-...------- 19 | 1,650 620 | 1,086 20 | 1,600 660 | 1,060 | 41,930 
PE cola Vole ekawenssheheaeenee 70 | 735 525 | 609 72 840 525 630 | 88,011 
— sa 2g emenggaeeT 
Tiacds vtgueeuhes siughhwasmniia | 205 | 1,800 | 525 | 1,219 236 | 2, 133 | 525 | 1, 295 | 527, 191 





1 Computed on basis of 19 weeks of cooperative work during school year and 1 summer period of 12 weeks. a 3 ‘ 
2 Computed on basis of 21 weeks worked during school year and does not include any summer earnings. In addition retail freshmen worked 5 weeks during the 


Christmas season and earned a total of $9,100. 


*The authors are members of the staff, Educational Research Office, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 
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George F. Zook 


EORGE F. ZOOK, who died in Washington, 

D. C., August 17, 1951, was widely known for 
his educational activities, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. ‘Twice he was a member of the staff 
of the Office of Education, first as specialist and 
chief of the Division of Higher Education and later 
as Commissioner of Education. The following 
sections review some of his principal educational 
contributions while he held these two positions. 


Specialist and Chief of the Division 


Dr. Zook was appointed in 1920 as specialist 
in higher education. At that time the higher educa- 
tion staff, in addition to Dr. Zook, consisted of two 
other specialists and a secretary. In this position 
he had been preceded by two men: Kendric C. 
Babcock, 1910-13; and Samuel P. Capen, 1914-19. 

Dr. Zook soon became widely known in higher 
education circles, and within a short time he was 
called upon by numerous States and educational 
institutions for consultation. One of his first proj- 
ects was the organization and direction of the first 
Nation-wide conference of representatives of junior 
colleges. This meeting, at St. Louis, Mo., June 30 
and July 1, 1925, resulted in the founding of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Through 
his years as specialist in higher education he main- 
tained a lively interest in this organization and the 
institutions it represented. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution to 
education by Dr. Zook during these years was made 
through his surveys of higher education. He di- 
rected surveys of the University of Arkansas, the 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and of higher education in Tennessee, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Massachusetts, for all of which he 
prepared sizable reports. One of his surveys dealt 
with higher education in Cleveland, Ohio, with 
special reference to Western Reserve University and 
the Case School of Applied Science. For these 
surveys he obtained the assistance of outstanding 
educational leaders. 

In addition to his reports on higher education 
surveys, Dr. Zook was the author of six bulletins 
published by the Bureau of Education: Opportunities 
for Study at American Graduate Schools (1921); 
Higher Education, 1918-20 (1921); Accredited sec- 
ondary Schools in the United States (1922); Residence 
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of Students in Colleges and Universities (1922); Ac- 
credited Higher Institutions (1922); and Higher 
Education, 1920-22 (1923). 


Commissioner of Education 


Dr. Zook served as United States Commissioner of 
Education from May 1933 to May 1934. The worst 
of the depression years had passed, but their after- 
math still blanketed the country in despondency 
during those disheartening months. The United 
States was learning for the first time that in a 
depression so profound as the one which had para- 
lyzed the country in ’31 and ’32, the usual local 
relief agencies were not adequate. Even the States 
could not cope with the problems of unemployment 
and shattered morale. The Federal Government 
had to play a role new to it. 

It was recognized everywhere that the depression 
was having its most devastating effect upon young 
people. Boys were lined up on the tops of moving 
freight trains. Street corners were crowded with 
young people with nothing to do and no place to go. 
Many young people were forced to leave high school 
because they lacked suitable clothes. Many others 
had insufficient funds to go to college. 

Just when these problems were most acute Dr. 
Zook came to Washington as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. What policies were to be adopted with ref- 
erence to Federal participation in activities for young 
people? The answer would affect not only the emer- 
gency years of the depression but the future as well. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps had _ been 
launched the year before, but there was no education 
program associated with it. Should there be? If 
so, what sort? By whom administered? 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
had been set up, but there was no recognition of its 
relation to schools and colleges. Should work op- 
portunities or scholarships, or both, be made avail- 
able to college youth? Should these compete with 
jobs for family breadwinners? Should funds for 
these relief jobs be made available to privately con- 
trolled colleges as well as to public ones? What 
should be the relation with State agencies in the 
management of the program? 

These were the types of policy questions confront- 
ing Dr. Zook in 1933. His approach to their solution 
was through calling conferences of the leaders most 
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concerned. ‘The technique itself was a contribution 
to Federal procedures. He called upon the best 
minds he could summon and formulated policy on the 
basis of their deliberations. 

The outcomes are well known. There came into 
being an education program of the CCC, and it was 
administered by the Office. There came into being 
a college-student-aid section of the FERA adminis- 
tered in the FERA by a director assigned from the 
staff of the Office. From this beginning grew the 
college-student-aid program of the NYA. 

These were new concepts in education. They 
called for forthright leadership of a Commissioner 
not hampered by tradition. That is what Dr. Zook 
possessed. One cannot know what a vast differ- 
ence it might have made in education in this country 
if the Office had been under the direction of a less 
able man during those crucial 12 months. 


Biographical Data 


Dr. Zook was born at Fort Scott, Kans., April 22, 
1885. He was graduated at the University of 
Kansas with the bachelor of arts degree in 1906, 
and the next year with the master of arts degree. 
He received the doctor of philosophy degree from 
Cornell University in 1914, his major field of study 
having been European history. He became a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Pennsylvania State College in 
1909 with the rank of instructor, and when he left 
the college he had attained the rank of professor. 
After a period of 5 years (1920-25) as specialist and 
chief of the Division of Higher Education in the 
United States Bureau of Education, he became 
president of the University of Akron, where he re- 
mained until 1933. He was then appointed Com- 
missioner of Education of the Office of Education. 
The following year he became president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and he held this position 
until his retirement in 1950. 





Internships in General Education 


Tue Cotumsia CoLiece, Columbia University, pro- 
gram for internships in general education, initiated 
in 1949, has been extended this year to three other 
universities—Chicago, Harvard, and Yale. Three 
visiting teachers have been invited to each institu- 
tion where they will devote one-third of their time 
to teaching and the remainder to study of the pro- 
gram of general education in the university. 

The internships are sponsored by the Carnegie 
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Corporation. Each visiting teacher receives the 
same salary paid him at his university, together with 
an appropriate living allowance if living costs where 
he goes are higher than he normally has to meet. 

The teachers were selected from teachers recom- 
mended for consideration by presidents and deans 
in a number of colleges and universities. The invi- 
tations were issued by the four universities through 
a central office—the Joint Program for Internships 
in General Education. It is expected that while the 
visiting teachers learn about general education they 
will also bring fresh and stimulating viewpoints to 
the universities and thereby help to improve their 
programs. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


D vest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 
tio, “f Education. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 96 p. Proc. 


Frustration in Adolescent Youth, by David Segel. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951, No. 1, 65 p. 25 cents. 


Statistics of Public Libraries in Cities with Popula- 
tions of 100,000 or More for 1950, with Comparative 
Summaries for 1945 to 1949. Washington, D. C., 
1951. Circular No. 298, July 1951. 4 p. Proc. 


Free. 


Non-Government Publications 


Administration of Public Welfare, by R. Clyde 
White. New York, American Book Co., 1950. 
(2d ed.). 546 p. $4.50. 

Covers many aspects of public welfare administration—organi- 
zation, methods of welfare work, personnel, finance, public rela- 


tions, and statistics and research. Includes a chapter oh “Educa- 
tion for the Social Services.” 


Graduate Study in Education. Part I of the Fif- 
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tieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Nelson B. Henry, ed. Chicago, Ill. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951. 369 p. 
Paper, $2.75; cloth, $3.50. 


Following a chapter on the history of graduate instruction in the 
United States, section I contains 8 chapters which deal with basic 
concepts underlying graduate programs in education. Section II 
consists of 28 chapters, each of which describes the graduate pro- 
grams in education at a particular institution, and a final chapter 
which summarizes reports from 85 universities and colleges. 


Harvard 1926: The Life and Opinions of a College 
Class, by Cornelius DuBois and Charles J. V. 
Murphy. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, 
Press, 1951. 98 p. $2.50. 


A composite report of the Harvard Class of 1926—450 gradu- 
ates, 61 percent of the class. In the book the graduates tell about 
their social and political views, past and present; their attitudes 
toward religion over the years; their careers and how they like 
them; their hobbies and extracurricular activities; their incomes, 
savings, and assets for old age; what a Harvard education was 
worth to them and what they think of Harvard today; their 
marital histories and home life—and what their wives think of 
Harvard. 


The History of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
from the Founding in 1891 through 1949-50, by 
Roberta D. Cornelius. Chapel Hill, N. C., The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1951. 466 p. 


$6. 

A well-documented and detailed history of the college covering 
the administrations of its four presidents, including ,both the 
formal and the more informal aspects of college life. rWritten 
by an alumna of the college in the class of 1909 and sil e 1915 
a member of the faculty. 


Improving Graduate Education: A Guide to Insti- 
tutional Self-Evaluation. Atlanta, Ga., Board of 
Control for Southern Regional Education, 1951. 
117 p. Paper, $1.25. 


The result of a cooperative effort of the Commission on Grad- 
uate Studies set up by the Board of Control for Southern Regional 
Education; developed for the use of colleges and universities 
wishing to undertake critical evaluation of their own graduate 
programs. The chapters indicate how institutions may organize 
for self-evaluation, describe programs and resources of depart- 
ments, study products and contributions of departments, and 
evaluate departments, program units, and the institution. 


I .tergroup Relations in Teacher Education, by 
Lloyd Allen Cook. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1951. 271 p. $375. 


Reports a 4-year field project in teacher education whose 
objective was an analysis and interpretation of the theory of 
prejudice, why and how it grows, what the school and community 
can do to combat it, and the training of leaders for this work. 
Volume II of the College Study in Intergroup Relations; Volume I, 
College Programs in Intergroup Relations was published in 1950. 
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A Community College Plan for Oregon—A Report 
to the Interim Committee on Post High-School Educa- 
tional Facilities, by Leonard V. Koos and Robert A. 
Wiegman. Presented April14,1950. 51p. Copies 
may be obtained from the State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oreg. 


This report to the 8-man interim committee covers the following 
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topics: Elements of a Community-College Policy for Oregon; the | 


Need for Community Colleges in Oregon; Where and How to 


Organize Community Colleges; the Financial Problem; and 


Authorization and Control of the Community College. 


Thirty-First Annual Report of the Institute of 
International Education. New York, The Institute, 
1950. 84p. 


State-Controlled Higher Education in Arkansas 
[Little Rock, Ark., State Department of Education, 
1951.] 190 p. 


In two parts: I—Report of the Arkansas Commission on 
Higher Education to the Governor and the General Assembly; 
Part II—Report of the Survey Submitted to the Arkansas Com- 
mission on Higher Education, by Norman Burns, director of 
survey, and Robert J. Kibbee, assistant director of survey. The 
survey report deals rather extensively with many aspects of higher 
education; the report of the commission contains recommendations 
for the control of higher education, a State construction fund, 
budgets, insurance, and revision of laws. 
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